Zoology on the Table: Plenary Session 3 


Following the third session of the forum we held a question and answer session facilitated by Dan Lunney.The 
presentations covered by this plenary session were: 

•Archaeology on the side: Sydney’s Aboriginal people as predators prior to 1788 (Oliver Brown) 

•The cultures of fishing in NSW (Heather Goodall) 

•The Promises of Pests:Wildlife in Agricultural Landscapes (Emily O’Gorman and Thom van Dooren) 

•To Cull or to Slaughter? Might eating feral animals make a practical or ethical difference? (Libby Robin) 

The following is a transcript of the plenary proceedings, lightly edited for readability. 

DOI: https://doi.org/10.7882/AZ.2017.023 


DAN LUNNEY (RZS NSW - Facilitator): Thank you 
everyone. I thought that was wonderful. A few things 
crossed my mind. You did make the comment that 
archaeology and pre history and zoology are linked. I’d 
add to that that I think that you could extend that to 
environmental history. I think today’s papers are exemplar 
of how well integrated that is. I don’t know whether it’s just 
a function of old age that you recognise history. I’ve been 
here for nearly 30 per cent of the European occupation of 
Australia. I’ll open the plenary up for questions. 

ANNE FAWCETT (University of Sydney) : I was really 
interested in the discussions around pest species, because 
as a veterinarian, I am required to treat individual animals 
that come into the clinic, and those include members of 
species that are designated by others as pests. Recently I 
was asked to treat a fox, and that was a really interesting 
experience for me because they’re demonised and so forth. 
A colleague suggested that was a terrible thing for me to 
do. However, it wasn’t any different to my interactions 
with other species, and I replied, “Well, I also treat cats 
and dogs and rabbits that are loved as pets.” 

I thought there was a real parallel around what you guys 
are doing, in terms of saying, “Well, hang on. Some species 
are pests and other species are not pests.” In a previous 
session we were talking about some species are food 
species and others are not food species. So, I just wanted 
to hear a little bit more about what you think about 
treating pests as patients. 

THOM VAN DOOREN (University of New South 
Wales): I think it’s a great parallel. I teach a course 
on rethinking wildlife and had a lot of students this 
last semester working on wildlife care and interviewing 
wildlife carers, and it’s much the same dynamic. So, I 
think it’s that same core idea that there’s a kind of a 
dominant cultural paradigm that renders some aspects of 
the situation invisible and therefore unquestionable. All 
of the impacts that our pets are having, that cats and dogs 
are having, on biodiversity and other things are just part 
of the background, in the same way that, I think, farming 
becomes part of the background and therefore becomes 


unquestioned. So, I’ll just agree; I think that’s a very 
similar dynamic. 

LIBBY ROBIN (Australian National University): I 

think the veterinarian’s dilemma is to deal with individual 
animals, and the conservation manager is talking en 
masse, and so pests and ferals are always plural. 

DAN LUNNEY: What did you finish up doing, Anne? 

ANNE FAWCETT: I will take the testicles off anything 
really, without discrimination. So, it wasn’t a difficult 
decision for me. Except people, because I don’t do that. 

TANYA STEPHENS: I’m a veterinarian as well. I also 
do wildlife research. My understanding was that certain 
pest animals, such as foxes, had to be euthanised under 
legislation in New South Wales, whether you would like 
to treat them or not. 

DAN LUNNEY: Peter Fleming, have you got an answer 
for that? 

PETER FLEMING (NSW Department of Primary 
Industries): Your timing was fine. Pre 2014 it wasn’t an 
issue. 

ANNE FAWCETT: We did check. 

PETER FLEMING: Yes, so she did what she had to do as 
a veterinarian. 

DAN LUNNEY: But what about the issue now? 

PETER FLEMING: I’ m not dead sure. They’re still 
debating about whether it must be euthanised or not. 
I’m not sure, because that provides an internal stress 
for veterinarians: what do they do according to their 
ethical procedures, and then what do they have to do 
for the legislative stuff? 

TANYA STEPHENS: Can I just answer that again? I 
sit on the Department of Agriculture’s Animal Ethics 
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Committee, which reviews all applications for wildlife 
surveys in New South Wales. Part of that legislation 
is that feral animals, apart from homing pigeons, must 
be euthanised. So, when a wildlife researcher finds a 
feral cat or a fox, they must euthanise them under the 
legislation in New South Wales. 

DAN LUNNEY: Yes, and my understanding of a slight 
detail on that is if you’re working on an animal ethics 
protocol, it moves out of the protocol to become a 
pest species and you kill it outside the animal ethics 
protocol; you don’t kill it within it, but that could 
happen 10 seconds later. 

MIKE ARCHER (University of New South Wales): 

Change of topic. Oliver, you sort of chucked out a nice 
little challenge to those of us who are interested in how 
indigenous people manage to utilise native wildlife. 
You’re comfortable with talking about them operating in 
harmony with the wildlife, and yet none of the species 
that you put up as a list of the ones who are being used 
are gone. They’re doing fine, and the 22 that disappeared, 
of course disappeared since when we came in. How is that 
an argument that they were not operating in harmony and 
sustainably utilising wildlife? 

OLIVER BROWN: I don’t think it is an argument that 
they weren’t working in harmony. I just don’t find that the 
concept of traditional people being in harmony with the 
landscape is productive in itself. It’s often used for those 
two reasons I pointed out: either to honour them, and 
that’s all well and good to have that respect, but I think 
that respect actually has more meaning in other ways. 
And it’s often used to find fault with modern western 
society that is out of harmony, supposedly, and I don’t 
think it’s a useful way of examining how disharmony is 
there, but I don’t think it’s quite casting it against an ideal 
or a notion of traditional society. So that’s a good way to 
approach it. So I see your point. I made the point that 
those animals weren’t extinct but were shortly afterwards. 

MIKE ARCHER: Can I follow that up? I’m reflecting 
what Rosie was saying in the previous session, is that 
we have been struggling to learn how did people 
manage for 40, 50 thousand years and not exterminate 
those species, and learn from those strategies to try 
to change the way that we’re currently interacting 
with wildlife. So, there does seem to be two different 
strategies, and our argument is we should struggle to 
learn what sustainable use means and what you’ve got 
to know in order to be able to do it effectively. 

OLIVER BROWN: An observation I’d make with a 
different affiliation, that is, as a hunter, in relation to 
this whole thing of animal control and whether we eat 
the cull. When you’re hunting for meat you don’t have 
a great deal of impact because you’re not out there to 
kill a lot. It takes a second to pull a trigger and it takes 


you another day to process a carcass by the time you get 
it home. I think we look at this question too much in 
a wildlife management context with, as you say, all the 
animals and not the individuals. I think when it comes 
down to predation it is an individual interaction. I think 
the scale of it then is very different. 

I think Aboriginal people didn’t have the sort of impact 
that would lead to the megafaunas of the Pleistocene 
extinction debate. I think it’s about the scale and that’s 
where the harmony is. 

HEATHER GOODALL (University of Technology 
Sydney): As somebody who has worked in Aboriginal 
history for a long time, I mean, apart from the 
megafauna debates, which are, as far as I know, still 
raging. I think there’s a very long history there, about 
which we know very little, and so the assumption that 
there was never a species made extinct under intensive 
hunting pressures, in those areas where Aboriginal 
people were, in fact, largely sedentary - like the 
Murrayl think there are some question marks there. 

But I think the other point that was made earlier today, 
which is really important, is that there are significant 
differences within Aboriginal communities, and I think 
it’s really important not to make some assumptions 
that there are universal attributes of environmentalism, 
that Aboriginal people are somehow universally noble 
environmentalists, which is really around critiques of 
western societies. That’s the projection. It’s got very 
little to do with where there are real conflicts within 
Aboriginal societies anywhere in Australia that you can 
look at today over conservation issues. There are very 
different points of view. 

I think it’s important to recognise that and also to 
recognise the historical change that’s taking place, so 
that what may or may not have occurred in 1787 is 
very different from what’s happened after 200 years 
of colonisation, and the impact and the change in the 
economies and living conditions. 

PETER FLEMING: I just want to link Heather, Oliver 
and Libby’s comments, firstly, about not branding all 
Aboriginal communities as the same; secondly, looking at 
the act of predation as an individual event; and thirdly, 
looking at the idea of waste. 

Aboriginal communities that I’ve dealt with in Kakadu 
National Park have a strong ethic of individual predation 
and not wanting to be involved in culls because of 
the perception of waste. They used everything. That’s 
what they had done traditionally. However, the question 
that comes out at the end of it is: is it really waste, 
because you’re just supporting a wonderful ecosystem of 
decomposers. Would you like to comment on that, Libby? 
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LIBBY ROBIN: I think the question is not is it waste, 
but is it perceived as waste, and the idea of conservation 
as a worthy, moral high ground practice that’s supported 
by the goodwill of all sorts of different people. I think 
we’re tearing ourselves apart as people who care about 
nature and who care about human relations with nature. 
We’re tearing ourselves apart by arguing about culling, 
for example, in the ACT, when there are ways of making 
the culling practice more caring of the animals, so the 
slaughter would actually be part of - even people who 
don’t believe in eating meat would be able to see that it 
was eaten, there was a duty of care to the animals. 

The problem with aerial culling, which often leaves the 
animals shot and not dead so they take ages to die and 
they suffer, that’s the problem that I was trying to really 
address; where if they’re shot for meat they have to be 
dealt with straightaway. 

OLIVER BROWN: I’d make one comment; that’s just 
about the carrion subsidy thing. A lot of zoologists would 
be able to quantify it. I’d say from personal experience, 
if I go on someone’s land and I leave carrion and they’ve 
got dog and fox problems, that’s just a basic rule: “You do 
not leave carrion on my property. Take it away.” 

And the other thing is just the personal engagement, 
that when you make the decision to kill something and 
eat it, and that’s your personal ethical choice - and so in 
my case, I don’t eat other meat - to then be seen as the 
killer as I hunt and that I will kill things because I’m out 
there with a gun, completely takes away from what I’m 
doing in the first place. I think hunters, as individuals, 
have a right to some respect that they really don’t have 
in this country and a lot of times don’t deserve and 
probably need to reclaim. 

HEATHER GOODALL: I suggest that there may 
be questions around culling in the present and the 
perception of culling as the points have been made in 
historical terms in relation to indigenous communities. In 
relation to indigenous communities, history is important. 
In my experience of western New South Wales and of 
Ernabella on the freehold lands in Central Australia, 
were not present day culls, but culls in the past in relation 
to Aboriginal people - certainly I was interested in the 
observation that Aboriginal - - - 

LIBBY ROBIN: Culling what? 

HEATHER GOODALL: Culling dogs is what 
I’m thinking of at the moment. I’m interested in the 
observation that Aboriginal people may have eaten dogs 
when there was an abundance. In Ernabella that certainly 
wasn’t the case in the current period. People absolutely did 
not eat dogs despite a dramatic abundance, but one of the 
attempts to address that issue of abundance and conflict 
in resources involved, in New South Wales historically, 
and fairly recently in Central Australia, police taking 


unilateral action and shooting people’s dogs. There’s an 
intense hostility to it, which is not about waste at all. It’s 
about the historical perception that Aboriginal people are 
vulnerable (a) to being shot, and (b) not being consulted. 

There’s all sorts of long discussions we could have about 
old people and dogs, but there’s certainly a degree 
of ambivalence bout whether this is a personal or an 
equivalent relationship rather than a subordinate one. 
So history is an important dimension here, not just a 
supposedly non timed culture. 

FIONA PROBYN-RAPSEY: Several points. Humans 
are animals and, Libby, your paper creates an interesting 
situation whereby if we think of animal protein as being 
potentially wasted, then surely mobile abattoirs outside 
hospitals for human protein to be processed would 
also...[words not recorded] your argument actually 
makes way for that possibility as well, so that there 
should be no waste of animal protein. But relatedly, 
there is always this question about mobilising the 
rhetoric of the feral, the pest, the other, the interloper, 
and the question about mobilising that particular 
rhetoric is its stickiness when it comes to other humans, 
other animals, humans in particular. 

And one of the things that I’m interested in thinking more 
about is the ways in which we simply would not speak 
about humans in those particular terms without realising 
the legacy of that particular history. As soon as we render 
somebody a feral or a pest, it’s obvious what’s going to 
happen to that human animal. I’m wondering, from the 
perspective of the panel, what you do or how you think 
about the particular mobility around that rhetoric, which 
continually crosses those borders of species and race. 

LIBBY ROBIN: I think the mobile abattoir outside the 
hospital is... thank you for that insight. I had not thought 
of that. I was interested in the idea of feral people -1 think 
it is quite serious. The French riots in 2010 in Lyons, the 
young students who were fighting the government were 
described as ferals. The term is certainly moving into the 
human area and it’s usually - I think the term you used, 
Emily and Thom, was “mastery”, and I think it’s about 
people outside the zone being able to be mastered, and 
there is definitely leakage between the animals and the 
humans that I’m trying to work with here. 

But I would like for this forum, when we’re talking about 
zoology on the table, to talk about how eating thoughtfully, 
your term - that’s why I was interested in your expression 
about “eating well”. If we take more responsibility for our 
eating, that might help our conservation - that’s really 
what I wanted to say - and not push things quite as far as 
abattoirs outside hospitals. 

HEATHER GOODALL: There was a well known 
magistrate in western New South Wales who used to 
apply that term, and I’m talking about 20 years ago, to 
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Aboriginal people. You know, there’s a famous quote, 
“You are a pest race and we all know what happens to 
pests,” and that’s a direct quote. He stayed on the bench 
for quite some time after making that sort of public 
comment, which is interesting itself. This relates to a 
history of Aboriginal people feeling vulnerable and subject 
to eradication, marginalisation and killing, but also in 
relation to migration. It’s a very big issue in relation to 
people coming in, and the current Islamophobia is one - 
there’s people using that terminology, and very close to it, 
in lots of cases. 

It seems to me that it is important, therefore, to recognise 
the ways in which care for the environment and care 
for the world is very much a part of the religious and 
philosophical basis of a great many people around the 
world. It’s not owned by western colonisers in Australia, 
and I think that it seems to me that that’s one of the 
ways to address what is clearly a problem, and it goes 
back to doing something like having the indigenous 
conservationists, Tony McEvoy and plenty of other people, 
who are Aboriginal people who’ve got lots to say about 
development and the impacts on nature of development 
patterns, as opposed to the others who say they want 
development on Aboriginal land. 

You can also look at the ways in which there are 
major conservation programs within a great many of 
the communities, which are labelled as cultural pests 
or unwanted or feral people within Australia, who have 


either migrated or are second generation. It’s one of the 
areas in which that language is used, or about immigrants 
who desire to come in. 

THOM VAN DOOREN: I think there’s definitely often 
similar logics at work when we use terms like pests and 
ferals about human animals and non human animals. 
I am reluctant though to want to focus too much on 
the crossover. I think there’s sometimes a strain of the 
humanities that wants to see every biologist who uses the 
term “invasive” as a xenophobic racist who wants to stop 
all immigration, and I don’t think that’s helpful. Firstly, 
because it just creates an additional division between 
disciplines that don’t need any help fighting, but also 
because I do think there are genuine problems with the 
application of terms like “pest” and “invasive” within the 
sphere of biology and ecology. 

I think a lot of good biologists and ecologists are tuned into 
those different difficulties, and there is already an ongoing 
debate. People like Mark Davis and colleagues in an article 
in Nature a few years ago [Nature: doi:10.1038/474153a], 
thinking of challenging the use of the terms “native” and 
“invasive” by biologists. I think that debate is already 
happening and I don’t think that they’re necessarily 
connected or we need to be connecting them all the time, 
although I do think there are often similar logics. 

DAN LUNNEY: Time is up. Afternoon tea. Thank you, 
panel. 
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